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122 Book Notices. 

Austria. The general map of the Alps is quite apart from this criticism and is 
executed by Bartholomew. 

The volume is at its very best in the three short chapters in which Mr. Cool- 
idge writes of "Modern Mountaineering," of "Alpine Guides" and of "A Year's 
Round in the Alps." Here he expresses his own deepest feeling and experience, 
and we see the heart and the memories of an Alpine climber who has perhaps 
an unrivalled number of peaks to his credit and who is wedded to the air and 
the scenery of his beloved mountains. 

Particularly fresh and good are his observations on guideless climbing, with 
the sorrows and discredit which have followed. So do the enthusiasm and intense 
loyalty of the Alpine devotee come to light in the preference of veterans for rock 
peaks rather than snow mountains. 

The short half dozen pages of "A Year's Round in the Alps" are the gem of 
the volume, closest to the author's feeling, and assuring the summer visitant that 
his knowledge is only partial, that the mountains and valleys are at their best in 
the snows and peasant ways of the other nine months of the year. The coming 
of the cattle from the upper pastures, the genial sun of October, the preparations 
for winter, the brilliant atmosphere of the high places, the awaking of the 
spring, — such are the pictures that tell the summer traveller of delights to him 
unknown. 

The appendixes give full lists of passes, peaks and dates of conquest, the 
recorded passes numbering nearly 500 and the peaks almost 1,000. There is a 
short bibliography and a full index. The volume is accurate in its scholarship 
and attractive in appearance, but is, for the greater part, more suited for refer- 
ence than for general reading. A. P. B. 

In Viking Land. Norway, its People, its Fjords and its Fjelds. 
By W. S. Monroe, xxiv and 332 pp., Illustrations, Bibliography and Index. 
L. C. Page & Co., Boston, 1908. Price, $3. 

This is a serious geographical work, based, as is frankly stated, on two 
vacation trips and much reading of the literature of the country. It will not 
disappoint the reader who seeks within compact limits the most central and im- 
portant features of Norway and its people. The author proposes, without neg- 
lecting the physical features, to give more heed than is usual to the people and 
their institutions. 

The opening chapter has to do with the general geography, other chapters on 
special features having a later place in the volume. One is surprised to read 
the rather assured statement that we must go back several hundred thousand 
years to reach the Ice Age in that land. Several chapters of an historical nature 
follow, a treatment sufficient to accompany a general geographic description. 
Thus the chapter on Haakon VII gives a short but good outline of the Norwegian 
system of government. The people of Norway, their physical and mental traits 
and some of their social customs, are described in Chapter VI. As the author is 
a teacher of experience, we find, as we should expect, a careful account of edu- 
cation, including some reference to the literature and influence of the press. 

The physical and industrial relations of the land and the people receive atten- 
tion under the heads, "Highways, Railways and Waterways"; "Farm Life and 
Agriculture"; and "Forests, Fisheries and Commerce." All of these topics have 
peculiar interest for any who have visited the Viking country and admired the 
perfection of its roads, the industry and thrift that mark tillage, or the extent and 
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glory of the Norwegian forests. Likewise, the fishing and general trade are 
essential to the life of the.nation, and our author gives us a well-balanced story 
of these central elements of Norwegian geography. 

Two physical chapters describe the "Fjords of the West Coast" and the 
"Fjelds and Mountain Valleys." Although the author concedes the pre-existence 
of river valleys in his references to the origin of the fjords, the general reader 
would gain an exaggerated impression of glacial erosion, as almost an exclusive 
agency in their making. The waters, lofty walls, the wealth of waterfalls, trie 
lakes, farmsteads, hamlets and towns of the great fjords are truly and vividly 
described, accompanied, as are all the chapters, by very typical and satisfactory 
views. The general map of southern Norway, however, is unworthy of the 
volume, and should speedily be replaced by a good product of modern cartography. 

In the account of Trondhjem Cathedral, the absence of any view of this great 
architectural monument of Norway marks an unfortunate omission. Other titles 
are, — "Bergen and the Hanseatic League," "Christiania," "Norse Letters and 
Henrik Ibsen," "Folk Music and Edvard Grieg"; and, "Painting, Sculpture and 
Architecture." Portraits are included of Haakon VII, Ibsen, Grieg, Nansen, 
Sinding, and of Mrs. Backer-Grondahl. There is an appendix of suggestions to 
travellers, a bibliography and an index. A. P. B. 

Worlds in the Making:. The Evolution of the Universe. By Svante 
Arrhenius. Translated by Dr. H. Boms, xiv and 230 pp. , and 60 illustra- 
tions. Harper & Bros., New York, 190S. 

Dr. Arrhenius, director of the Physico-chemical Nobel Institute, Stockholm, is 
one of the greatest of physicists and chemists. In 1903, when he was 44 years 
old, he received the Nobel prize in the chemistry section and he had been Pro- 
fessor of Physics at Stockholm since his 36th year. His writings, on the scien- 
tific specialties he has made his own, command the serious attention of all 
workers in these fields. He published his "Lehrbuch der kosmischen Physik" 
(Treatise of Cosmic Physics) in 1903, and the explanations he tentatively offered 
of some cosmic phenomena involving great difficulties were very favourably re- 
ceived by his fellow students. This fact encouraged Dr. Arrhenius to submit his 
views to a wider circle of readers, and the present book is the successful result of 
this ambition. The volume is intended for popular reading and it will be wel- 
comed by all intelligent readers who are interested in cosmical problems. 

The book has to do with the evolution of the universe, and it differs much 
from many earlier works on this weighty problem because, in the past generation, 
the ascertained facts of chemistry as well as of astronomy have begun to be 
largely utilized in the study of the subject., Dr. Arrhenius assembles these facts, 
discusses them in relation to numerous phenomena and has happily brought recon- 
dite phases of his topic within the grasp of a large circle of readers. 

He begins with what is nearest to us — some of the physical phenomena ob- 
servable on our globe, and describes many of the phases of volcanic eruptions 
and earthquakes which have given us some knowledge of the interior of the earth. 
He concludes that "the solid earth crust cannot be very thick and that the core 
of the earth is probably gaseous." He thinks that the study of seismograms may 
help us to learn more about the central portions of the earth which, at first sight, 
appear to be absolutely inaccessible to scientific research. 

In the second chapter, the author treats of celestial bodies as abodes of organ- 
isms. In this brief resume of his book, it is impossible even to mention the group- 



